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toms of indifference to these tendencies, but they have disappeared in 
the revision. 

I admire the book so unreservedly that I have little respect for 
myself when casting about for the reviewer's inevitable qualifica- 
tions. It seems to me that it can be dispraised only by taking a 
standpoint outside of the modern thought-orbit. If it ever in sub- 
stance falls out of date, it will be through the passing of our present 
Zeitgeist. Some day the pendulum may swing back, and men may find 
themselves saying : "Social control is well enough as far as it goes, but 
it is after all a superficial way of representing the ultimate facts of indi- 
vidual reaction." This is surely not the present consensus. The 
immanence of the social is the modern note. The method of that 
ascendency has never been so objectively analyzed as in Social Control. 

Albion W. Small. 

The Nature of Man: Studies in Optimistic Philosophy. By 
Elie Metchnikoff, Professor at the Pasteur Institute. 
The English Translation edited by P. Chalmers Mitchell, 
Secretary of the Zoological Society of London. New York: 
G. P. Putnam's Sons. Pp. xvii+309. $2. 
With the possible exception of Haeckel's Riddle of the Universe, 
this book, both through the author's misfortune and his fault, is 
the clearest instance I could cite of unscientific science. In the 
first place, there is sharp internal disagreement between author and 
editor. The former is quoted as saying : "If it be true that man can- 
not live without faith, this volume, when the age of faith seemed gone 
by, has provided a new faith, that in the all-powerfulness of science" 
(p. vii). Perhaps the author has elsewhere exceeded the bounds of 
propriety to that extent, but the nearest approach to the proposition 
which I can find in this volume is its closing paragraph, viz.: "If there 
can be formed an ideal able to unite men in a kind of religion of the 
future, this ideal must be founded on scientific principles. And if it 
be true, as has been asserted so often, that man can live by faith alone, 
the faith must be in the power of science" ( p. 302 ). Charity de- 
mands that the latter formula be taken as the author's version. Again, 
the English editor and the publishers have given the translation a 
form and a recommendation that stimulate expectations which the 
author carefully guards against. The present version bids also for 
the attention of an entirely different public from the one that the 
author expressly addresses. He refers to his book as "hypotheses" 
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(p. ix). He does not claim that it contains new material that can 
be called established conclusions, but "really a program of work to be 
carried out as fully as circumstances may permit." He also says: 
" My book is addressed to disciplined minds, and in especial to biolo- 
gists" (ibid.). In contrast with this, the English dress and announce- 
ments, while slurring over this caution (p. vii), obviously calculate 
upon the suggestibility of the undisciplined, the half-educated who 
cannot measure the stretch between competent evidence about details 
and valid generalizations, nor discriminate between speculation and 
proof. 

In whetting the appetite of the general public for something that 
the author does not claim to offer, the editor and publishers have com- 
promised the author's fame. He has not founded, nor proposed, a 
new system of thought. He has elaborated the idea of functional 
harmonies and disharmonies with the special aim of directing attention 
to study of possible adjustments to the conditions of human life. So 
far as any new philosophy is suggested in the book, the author would 
doubtless be the first to point out that it is in the stage of mere sup- 
position, with no more scientific authority than if it were poetry pure 
and simple. M. Metchnikoff has won a place in the front rank of 
investigators in biology. His methods have stood the severest experi- 
mental tests. In everything that falls within his competence his right 
to speak with authority, if not finality, is unchallenged. In the words 
of his editor, however (p. v): "In the volume that he has now 
given to the public he has addressed himself to the gravest and the 
most serious problems of humanity — to life, and sex, and death and 

the fear of death Now for the first time in the history of thought 

the exact methods of science have been brought to the statement of the 
problems." When he is advertised in this fashion, he must either 
"make good," or bear perhaps more than his share of the discredit of 
being placed in a false position. I can find nothing in the book that 
justifies the implications of this language. M. Metchnikoff has dis- 
cussed these subjects as a hundred biologists have before him. He 
has made some suggestions that are decidedly stimulating. He has 
lighted up the problems with brilliant imagination, but his addition to 
what other biologists have done is merely a dash of color focalized at 
last in a series of conceits about the ultimate duration of life and the 
typical attitude toward death. 

I do not feel sure, however, that the most serious count against 
the book can be charged against the editor. Apparently the author 
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is at odds with himself. There was never anything more absurd in 
the dialectic philosophies than we have seen over and over again 
under the rubric " exact scientific method." Two thousand years 
before modern science, " cobbler, stick to your last " was proverbial 
wisdom, but modern scientists have frequently to be told that a micro- 
scope does not lend telescopic vision, and a test-tube is not a pair 
of calipers to measure infinity. If somebody should decompose 
hydrogen, it is not at all unlikely that he would thereupon invite the 
world to accept his authority on cosmic philosophy. M. Metchnikoff 
seems to have contributed his quota to the humors of science by 
doing substantially this very thing. In the first eleven chapters 
of the book he either traverses familiar history of thought, or dis- 
cusses, quite special topics in biology, mostly exploiting facts notori- 
ous among biologists. In the twelfth chapter, entitled "Summary 
and Conclusions," he slips his anchor, discharges his ballast and soars. 
Instead of summarizing and concluding, he speculates and dogma- 
tizes. The processes of the brain are " incompatible with the exist- 
ence of an immortal soul" (p. 286). It would have been more modest 
and more scientific if he had said "I cannot understand how these 
processes can be compatible," etc. So far as any evidence or argument 
appears in the previous discussion, the dictum, even thus brought 
within the limits of good taste and good logic, would still be wholly 
gratuitous. A stranger to the author is at a loss to decide how far he 
takes himself seriously in this chapter, or wishes to be so taken by his 
readers. As a specimen of pseudo-scientific license it is spectacular, 
but as a digest of premises contained in the book it is ridiculous. 
Perhaps he assumes that biologists will understand him as merely 
indulging in a dream, but they are not the market which the present 
version is likely to supply. 

It is to be hoped that M. Metchnikoff will continue to make dis- 
coveries in the field where he is eminent. It is possible that he might 
successfully emulate Jules Verne, if his ambition should run in that 
direction. The present volume does not encourage the hope that he 
will contribute much to general philosophy. The serious element in 
the book is set forth with just enough stage business to charm the gal- 
leries. It will not be surprising if the flights of Metchnikoff's fancy 
presently pass into the bric-a-brac of popular science, but really there 
is no immediate occasion for a new cult. 

A. W. S. 



